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A CLEANLY WORLD. 

HAVE walked much during the pleasant 

weather of our dry October and November 
over the red gravelly ridges, brown meadows 
and pastures, and through the sedgy swamps 
and nut-bearing woods of Wallingford, and 
have been strongly impressed with the wonder- 
ful cleanliness of nature in all her works. The 
air was so pure, clear, cool and invigorating, 
that it was a luxury to breathe it. The trout- 
brooks that I crossed, notwithstanding they 
spring from the earth, and dance along it 
through the whole length of their laughing 
lives, have a knack of keeping themselves so 
pure and transparent, that nothing is so sug- 
gestive of cleanliness as the sight and music of 
their falling floods. The grassy, brown turf, 
purified by the frost and warmed an‘! dried by 
the yellow sunshine, appeared to invite me to 
repose whenever I was fatigued. It seemed 
as if a long foot-journey with a good blanket 
and no other lodging would be a pleasant ex- 
perience. The many-colored, rustling, annual 
leaf-carpet of the woods, is another example of 
nature’s cleanliness. ‘I'he patterns of our gor- 
geous parlor carpets may well have been de- 
rived from hints in the leaf-covered aisles of 
the Autumn walks. 

Tt may perhaps be said in opposition to this 
idea of the general cleanliness of the out-door 
world, that the newly-plowed rye-fields at least 
are dirty. But I should dissent from that 
proposition. The true definition of dirt is mat- 
ter out of place, and that certainly cannot be 
said of the soil of the rye-field. Indeed, I 
think that a considerable proportion of the rich 
brown of naked soil contrasting with the colors 
of vegetation is quite essential to a pleasant 
landscape. Who does not like the smell of 
the fresh earth? It certainly smells better 
than the chloride of lime, and answers the same 
purpose in nature. Fresh earth is a wonder- 
ful absorbent of impurities from the atmosphere; 
and doubtless the freedom from fever and ague 
in cleared-up countries, is in a great measure 
due to the absorbent and purifying qualities of 
fresh earth. 

But it is not alone in the great living and 
lodging department of the earth, that we ob- 
serve this cleanliness of nature. It is in her 





kitchen and larder that we find it in a pre- 
eminent degree. Who among mortals was 
ever so fastidious as to find fault with the in- 
side of a sound apple, peach, pear, cherry or 
strawberry, because it was not clean enough ? 
Who would complain of any want of cleanness 
in the meat of a hickory nut, or the interior 
of a grain of wheat? If we summon the mi- 
croscope to our assistance, we shall discover 
that each pure particle of starch, is done up 
in a little round bag by itself, that all the vari- 
ous other substances have their special places 
assigned to them, and that the principle of 
neatness is carried much further than our com- 
paratively blunt senses are able to discover. 

Observe, too, how wuch pains nature takes 
to protect the surfaco of her good things from 
dirt and violence. There are three methods 
that we commonly adopt to accomplish these 
ends. One is by polishing, painting, or var- 
nishing, and thus securing a smooth surface to 
which dirt cannot adhere. Another is by 
covering with paper ; and still another is by 
enclosing in boxes. In respect to all three of 
these methods, we shall discover that nature 
has the advantage of us. What is better, or more 
completely painted and varnished than the 
smooth and ruddy cheek of the apple, the rich 
bloom-covered surface of the purple plum or 
grape, or the golden rind of the great pump- 
kin? Where will you find a smoother or bet- 
ter protected surface than that of the wheat, 
rye, and Indian cornstalks ? They are clothed 
in a glassy armor of silica or flint, the most in- 
ert and unchangeable of all earthy substances. 
In what fine specimens of paper packings are 
their fruits! Observe how each kernel of 
wheat has its wrapping-paper on hand, ready 
made, and is done up in a parcel by itself. 
Note, also, how nature, wishing to go into a 
wholesale packing-business in the case of the 
maize, arranged the kernels on great spools or 
spindles, something as we do yarn, in the pro- 
cess of manufacture, and then furnished long 
paper husks to cover several hundred kernels, 
instead of giving each its separate envelop. 
Mankind has finally taken the hint and com- 
menced making paper of these husks. 

For specimens of nature’s method of boxing 
up her goods, look at the nuts. The meats of 
some of our hog-hickory nuts are abont as diffi- 
cult to get at as they would be if incased in 
cast-iron. Iam sorry for those squirrels that 
live by cracking them, if there are any such. 
Nature knew that the kernels were particular- 
ly tender, so she boxed them up so effectually 
that she is not obliged to write on the outside, 
“ This side up with care,” as is our practice 
sometimes. 


It matters not where we look in the realm 
of nature, we shall find the law of cleanliness, 
that is the law of the orderly arrangement of 
matter, carried out to the utmost perfection. 

H. J. 8. 


BREATHING THROUGH THE MOUTH. 


Man seems to be the only animal that is 
given to this most unphysiological habit. The 
common habit of sleeping with the mouth 
open, is often very annoying to those so 
afflicted, and generally requires quite an effort 
to break it up. The following notice of some 
of the effects produced, may induce persons to 
try and see what can be done by a little reso- 
lution and perseverance in overcoming the 


evil. 
Air taken into the lungs through the mouth, 


produces injurious effects in two ways. Firstly, 
the lining membrane of the mouth is dried and 
parched by the absorbing action of the air, 
and the natural secretion of the parts is ar- 
rested, causing much discomfort. Secondly, 
the air is taken into the lungs in what might 
be termed a “ raw state,” thereby causing 
irritation of the lung membrane by the cold, 
and also from the action of dust and other in- 
jurious substances that are drawn into the pul 

monary cells. Probably, nearly every one has 
noticed the almost painful sensations experi- 
enced by rapidly breathing through the mouth 
large quantities of cold air on a frosty morn- 
ing. This cold air is invigorating if taken in 
through the proper passage, and so warmed 
and tempered before reaching the delicate 
membrane of the lungs. In the best con- 
structed steam-engines of the present day, the 
cold water is warmed by the waste heat before 
it is introduced into the boiler. The same 
thing is also done in some kinds of iron fur- 
naces: the air which blows the fire, is heated 
before entering the furnace. By these meth- 
ods, the central mass of fire or water, is more 
easily kept at the necessary high temperature. 
The effect of breathing cold air into the lungs 
without this previous heating which is done in 
the natural air passages, is to rob the central 
organs of the respiratory apparatus, of a large 
amount of heat, and thus chill them below 
their natural temperature. PNEUMA. 


THE CHOLERA. 


The Paris correspondent of the London Times 
sends the following item in regard to the cholera: 


“Dr. Cauniere of Levallois-Courcelles, near Paris, 
has written to the journals to say that he has sent 
word to the Minister of the Interior, the Prefect of 
the Bouches-du-Rhone, and the Turkish Embassador, 
to offer his services in treating the cholera, which 
malady he has studied on many occasions in India 
and at Madagascar. In those countries, he adds, no 
doubt whatever exists as to the cause of the disease 





—being nothing else than exceedingly small animal- 
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cule of a special kind, oviparous, and multiplyin 
with exceeding rapidity. They are suddenly form 
in the human intestines, where they breed. Ifthe 
general hygienic state of the patient is strong enough 
to resist their attacks, they die out immediately: 
but if the condition of the human body is favorable 
to their propagation, they soon produce a disorgani- 
zation, which increases with extraordinary epee, 
and terminates in the death of the person attacked.” 


MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. 
XII. 

ITH Boieldieu we had purposed to close 

our analysis of operatic composers, which, 
indeed, has extended to a length not at all con- 
templated by us at the outset. Still there re- 
mains a list of musicians of some eminence, 
whom, although we cannot afford time and space 
to speak of them at length, we are not at liberty 
to pass by in silence. Our general plan in this 
series of papers has been to treat in detail of 
such composers as are possessed of sufficient in- 
dividuality to impress themselves in a charac- 
teristic manner upon the great world of music; 
and who, in some sense, have each furnished 
the musical public with new thoughts and fresh 
conceptions. ‘There remains a large number of 
musicians of greater or lesser ability—some of 
a really fine genius, and others, mere ambitious 
men of talent—who have yet never furnished 
the world with any music sufficiently character- 
istic to leave an ineffaceable imprint upon either 
their contemporaries or successors. Of these 
are Gluck, Herold, Cherubini, Spohr, Kreutzer, 
Mercadente, Flotow, Balfe, Petrella, Wallace, 
Fry, Mehul, Adolph Adam, Gounod, Halévy, 
Carafa, and many others we might mention. 


We respectfully ask pardon of a large 
class of critics of the German school for assign- 
ing to the Chevalier Gluck a comparatively 
modest position in our Valhalla; but we think 
the world will justify our verdict. The truth is, 
the popularity of Gluck has waned sadly of late 
years ; and it is only the most uncompromising, of 
Germans who persist in adhering to their old idol. 
Yet Gluck, although undeniably a man of genius, 
was unfortunate in wedding his music to such a 
high, cold and classic ideal that he failed to warm 
the public heart therewith. And so we sel- 
dom see his operas on any modern stage, or hear 
his overtures at our festivals or concerts. 

Herold has given us one rather good opera, 
Zampa, and two or three indifferent ones,— 
The overture to Zampa is quite popular in this 
country, and has some really good points, but 
is clumsily put together, and has, on the whole, 
very much the character of a piece of patch- 
work. The air, 





which is introduced in this overture, is quite a 
pure and plaintive bit of melody; but we have 
hardly recovered from the effect of the abrupt 
modulation from D major to B flat, when we 
are whisked back again in a trice, into the 
original key of D, with which the overture 
opened. We glide along contentedly for a short 
time, but are soon startled by finding ourselves 
suddenly transferred to the key of F’major. 
In another moment we are jerked back to the 
key of D, when we resign ourselves placidly 
to our fate, and are carried onward to the end, 
amid the clangor of drums and brass instru- 
ments, and the clashing of cymbals. All this 
is sufficiently entertaining when one is accus- 





tomed to it; but we will confess that we 
heard the overture performed at least twenty 
times before we became fully reconciled to 
these peculiarities. 

Spohr and Kreutzer were violinists, and 
never rose far above the technical level. The 
violin concertos of the latter are better than his 
operas; and the same may Le said of Spohr, 
whose course of violin instruction is really su- 
perior, but whose operatic music is only 
mediocre. 

Mercadente was an old Italian composer of 
considerable excellence ; indeed, we have heard 
melodies of his which are rarely sweet and ten- 
der, but his music has for the most part passed 
away, and to-day is seldom. heard out of his 
native country. 

Flotow, Gounod and Petrella, are the mod- 
ern fashionable composers; and are, as we 
write, enjoying a popularity which we may 
safely predict will not be perpetual. Flotow’s 
opera of Martha, and Gounod’s Faust, are quite 
pleasing productions, but are hardly of that 
quality which will endure forever. Of Signor 
Petrella’s Jone we cannot speak from personal 
acquaintance, but have little hesitation in class- 
ing it with the others. 

Balfe, as the only English operatic composer 
of note, deserves special mention. His opera, 
The Bohemian Girl, has sufficient idiosyncracy 
to distinguish it from the mass, and to earn for 
the composer a European reputation, which, at 
one time comparatively brilliant, has since 
somewhat subsided. Many of the airs from 
this opera, however, are still sung with great 
unction by sentimental young ladies, and other 
susceptible persons, and are perhaps not wholly 
undeserving of this rather questionable popu- 
larity. Although no great admirer of Balfe, 
we will admit that he has produced one 
really good overture—that to Die vier Hai- 
monskinder, as the Germans call it; Anglice, 
The four sons of Haymon. This overture is 
little known in America, but there is a healthy, 
martial resonance in the music that is positive- 
ly exhilarating, and to the memory of which 
we always recur with pleasure. 

Cherubini was for several years director of the 
Conservatoire of music at Paris, and numbered 
among his pupils such men as, Auber, Boieldieu, 
Carafa and Halévy, His opera of Lodoiska is 
generally considered his best production, al- 
though his sacred music, of which he composed 
no small amount, is much esteemed, 

Of this class of composers we will not speak 
further. Many of them are perhaps deserving 
of more praise than we have had leisure to be- 
stow; and there are none but have had, and 
still have their ardent partisans and admirers. 
To these we will only say we regret that our 
limitations will not allow us to treat their 
favorites with greater care, and more attention 
to detail. We have doubtless overlooked in 
these hasty sketches, many things worthy of 
appreciation, which a more careful analysis 
would disclose, and on which, at some future 
time we may remark more critically .c. s. 3. 


REMEDY FOR THE CURCULIO. 


GENTLEMAN residing on the banks of 
the Hudson has succeeded in destroying the 
curculio and restoring his plum-orchard to bear- 


up all the green plums that were stung by the 
insect sad burned them in a little charcoal fur. 
nace which he carried for the purpose, Thus 
he destroyed the egg. The parent dies after de- 
positing the egg. The beneficial effects of 
this practice will not be apparent the first year, 
as there are several generations of the insect dur- 
ing the growing season, and the fruit that es- 
capes the first, is attacked by subsequent genera- 
tions. But by burning all the stung fruit during 
the season, the whole race is cut off, and the sec- 
ond year will show the good results. The curculio 
is not a migrating insect, and when an orchard is 
once cleared it may remain unmolested for 
years. J. B. H. 

[ The above is offered by a correspondent as a so- 
lution of the curculio difficulty. Will some of the 
Oneida practical fruit-growers give us their opinion 
of it? —Ep. Cm.] 


DRIED PEACHES. 
I. 

je peaches were coming to us in a condition 

altogether too green. Some of the best 
colored ‘specimens of the “Honest John,” had 
lain in the fruit-house for six days, and at the 
end of that time their dull colors and poor flesh 
could only give a thin pleasure to the people 
who were going to eat our fruit. It would never 
do to take peaches in that state, for they were 
costing us something near four dollars per 
bushel; and furthermore, we had bought a 
man’s entire crop, which might possibly amount 
to five hundred crates. Therefore I was dele- 
gated to go where peaches grow, having received 
instructions to lay the case before our agent at 
Fairport, a small canal-town near Rochester, 
and then, if need be, to go to Squire Slack’s in 
West Walworth, and show him how to harvest 
our peaches. “ Peaches ought not to be picked 
until they get their color and until they begin 
to soften a little right here,” said the fruit-man, 
taking up a peach and putting his thumb upon 
the stem-end of the ridge which lies at the side 
of the suture. 

On the last day of August but one, I took 
the cars at Oneida and started for Wayne 
county. I said to myself, “Now will I see the 
sunny side of Ontario which has a bosom so 
deep and warm that it never freezes; I will see 
the farms which have an insular climate, and 
the men who are the pets of nature; the men 
who raise wheat and apples and who grow 
peaches and plums. In short, I will see that 
region toward which the country is looking for 
its apples, and of which a New England man 
often thinks while he carefully cores: his own 
apples which are tunneled by worms.” 

Nevertheless, during those ten days in peach 
time, I saw but little that was not ordinary and 
common. The people I saw, like most others 
had the habit, I noticed, of squinting over the 
horizon to get a sight of the extraordinary and 
notable. I was myself in some danger of being 
overcome by the great element of common- 
place, which we are apt to suppose 1s only to be 
found in our own neighborhood; and I was 
ready to ask why there need be such a vast 
multiplication of farm-houses. 

He who is weaving the cloth of our lives, uses 
things common and near-at-hand, for his warp 
and filling; but we ourselves are chiefly con- 
cerned with the extraordinary figures which we 
hope to see stamped on our web. It would be 





ing, by pursuing the following plan: He picked 


wise to learn how to be content with plain cloth ; 
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and it would be still wiser to get that Christian 
newness which makes all things fresh, I am 
_ slowly learning that the common is the most 
uncommon, and that the ordinary is your most 
extraordinary thing. But there are not many 
soldiers now who are satisfied with their ra- 
tions; they all plunder hen-roosts and pantries, 
when occasion offers. My life will be a failure, 
if I can’t learn how to respect the stones in the 
road and the threads in my old coat. Let us 
have that heartiness which can say to anything, 
you area fact and 1 am your brother, and re- 
porter also, if need be. A man who respects 
the things which surround him, and who reports 
them faithfully, shall be known for a genius, 
and I will purchase his book. If you put a po- 
tatoe-field into your books, let it be seen that 
you walked through that field on your own legs, 
and not above it on a pair of stilts. 


At Syracuse [ waited until the next train, for 
the one on which I came kept on to Rochester 
by the way of Auburn and the small lakes. On 
reaching the city, I found it standing forward 
with both hands full of bread and meat for the 
hungry people who stop there. I dined on 
bread and beans and beer, and I bought a book 
which helped my love for all simple things. On 
leaving the city I noticed the immense spread 
of vats, where salt is made by evaporation, 
and where samphire grows; and I saw the nu- 
merous chimneys which mark the places where 
the brine is boiled, and I noted the security of 
Syracuse, standing as it does upon the trade of a 
rich farming country, and upon the production 
of one great staple of commerce. It has already 
clasped Onondaga lake in its arms, holding it 
firmly and self-reliantly like a sturdy urchin 
that holds his bowl of bread and milk against 
his breast with the crook of his arm while he 
feeds himself with a spoon. 

On the way to Palmyra where I had to wait 
for a freight train that would stop at Fairport, 
I noticed a field of mint, where two years be- 
fore I had seen much tobacco growing. Here 
was.a fragrant thing for the reformers, but the 
odor of the mint was the thing which pleased 
me most. At Palmyra I took my towel and 
went toasecluded place in the river, and did 
what.I could to wash away the remembrance 
of a hot August day in the cars. That done, 
I picked my way along the side of a dusty road, 
and reached the outskirts of the village. I 
stepped off the sidewalk, and entered a hotel 
where men were eating supper, and talking 
about some third party, just like the most of 
men and women whom I hear talking in bar- 
room, depot and kitchen. I too, ate my bread 
and butter. The man who sat next me was atten. 
tive, and passed the slices of cold meat. But 
when he finished his supper and left the table I 
felt better, and I knew that he had been sitting 
on. my heart as well as on his chair. 

Palmyra is a canal town. From the top of 
the bridge Isaw the boats crawling away slug- 
gishly eastward and to the west. Coming from 
lake-port and sea-port, the boatmen, half sailors 
and half landsmen, had for me a mingled 
flavor of tar and horse-flesh. With one man 
holding on to the tow-line close by the swingle- 
trees to drive the horses which lean forward 
against their collars, and stick their toe-corks 
into the toe-path; with another man at the 
helm who turns it right and left with his hand 
or thigh; with a woman and perhaps children 





in the cabin; and with an extra span of horses 
in the forecastle, and red shirts and white dry- 
ing upon a line above the deck, these boats creep 


along by day-light, and star-light, and no light, 
}and carry coal and lumber and _ grind-stones, 


wheat in bulk and cider apples, and flour and 
meat in barrels, and sugar in hogsheads. I saw 
that the boatmen were quick to know their rights 
and to defend them by the readiest of argu- 
ments; they were coarse, rough men, like most 
of the people who are concerned in the produc- 
tion and handling of all the great necessaries of 
life; but no worse, perhaps, than many a man 
who prides himself on refined pleasures, and who 
can talk to you about hexameters and trochees. 

There were three freight trains waiting at the 
station, but after some time I found the one 
which would stop at Fairport. I again had oc- 
casion to notice the rude heartiness which the 
railroad-men seem to have for each other. It 
appeared that they carried their hearts with 
them ; or at least, that they had some idea that 
the truest society called for much love and fel- 
lowship, and that they must yield some obe- 
dience to that ideal. Notwithstanding all this, 
I heard a man at the head of his train give some 
word of command to men at the rear, and I 
saw that his heart was as hot as the water in the 
boiler. His words crashed along down the 
train, and smote upon the spiritual atmosphere 
like a discharge of cannon. 

On reaching Fairport I inquired for the peace- 
able man who had been sending us plums in 
crates. I found he had beena captain in the 
volunteers, and had sent blue bullets into the 
heart of the rebellion. There was a short 
walk which led me in front of lighted shops, 
then over a bridge across the canal which re- 
flected the red lamp-light, and then under vil- 
lage trees and along village yards, until I came 
to where the captain’s father lived. The cap- 
tain was in the country, and would not be at 
home until morning. So I staid one night with 
that New England family which had faith in 
the war, in religion, education, and in other 
New England things. But my memory called 
up the vague outlines of a tragic story | had 
heard in connection with the family, and my im- 
agination went to work to supply the details 
which may have never been told. 

The captain came in the morning, and we 
talked of plums and peaches. He showed me 
the photographs of all his brother officers who 
had returned with his regiment; there were a 
dozen or more faces arranged in a single frame. 
These were the men who had endurance and 
good luck, and I thought it a good thing to look 
at them. There were two or three faces which 
looked as if they might fight for fame and from 
pure daring; and there were one or two more 
which you might suppose would fight from prin- 
ciple. Then a farmer came to the window and 
inquired for the man who bought fruit. Taking 
some peaches from his pocket he passed them in 
through the window. Their names were dis- 
cussed and their downy sides were pressed, but 
the fruit-man was cautious and talked of very 
low prices. After that we sat on the door steps 
and had war-talk. The captain was at Gettys- 
burg, and had been obliged to lie upon his face 
while the bullets went through his clothes. Go- 
ing out to bury the rebel dead he had found a 
Georgian girl disguised as a soldier, and dead 
from a ball which had passed through one of her 





breasts. Women soldiers were by no means un- 
common, but in every case, he told me, they 
were girls who had failed in the business of love : 
after that, no hap could be a mishap to them. 

I determined to return to Macedon and go out 
to Squire Slack’s and help him through with our 
peaches. The captain had been out and stopped 
the picking until the fruit should be riper, 
therefore I felt easy. Peaches had just begun to 
come in, and on that last day of August there 
were a few crates of choice “ Early Crawfords” 
waiting to be carried to market. These were 
already sold for something cver four dollars per 
bushel. For all that, | noticed the humility of 
the men who had peaches to sell. Q. 


STORY OF A LIFE. 
BY G. CRAGIN. 
XXXVI. 

M* FINNEY having gone to Oberlin to father 

the infant reformatory college about com- 
mencing at that place, I, as one of his followers, of 
course became an Oberlinite. And soon becoming 
known as such, the friends, professors, and agents of 
the new institution met with a hearty welcome at 
57, Hudson-st., our home. The feature of the Ober- 
lin enterprise that most interested me, was the 
combining and organizing of study with labor. A 
manual-labor institution of learning had been for 
some years my beau ideal of a collegiate school. I 
also looked upon this western educational move- 
ment as a sort of depository of the frst quality of 
piety, the summum bonum, or cream of all that had 
been achieved by the free churches under Mr. Fin- 
ney’s lead; conceiving of the rather monkish idea 
that piety and the grace of God could be thus bot- 
tled up, stored away, and like wine gather flavor 
with age; little dreaming that real piety is the most 
revolutionary element in the universe, that it can no 
more be bottled up and secluded in stationary, hu- 
man institutions, than can electricity from the 
clouds. Piety, with all its negative graces, is a 
burning, consuming fire to whatever is egotistical 
and foreign to the pure, organic life of God. 

In my zeal for Oberlin I was probably instrumen- 
tal in influencing a number of youth of both sexes 
to repair to that fountain of knowledge for educa- 
tion. One of my young female friends, who was 
thus educated at Oberlin, subsequently went as a 
missionary into Canada among the blacks who had 
escaped from slavery, where, believing that she 
could increase her usefulness among the people by 
marrying a son of Africa, she did so with my hearty 
approval. Ihad not the pleasure of sceing her after 
her marriage, but learned that her partner in matri- 
mony was an intelligent, noble-hearted man. 

But must the city be wholly abandoned to Satan, 
now that Mr. Finney had left it? “ Are we to have 
no more revivals,” said some, “ because Mr. F. failed 
in his Tabernacle enterprise? Perhaps some other 
preacher may be found to enter this city of merchan- 
dize and once more raise the drooping revival stan- 
dard and rally the praying ones to its support.” The 
name of Jedediah Burchard was mentioned as the 
champion of the North West, who might possibly 
succeed where Finney and others had failed. Many 
stories had been in circulation about the peculiar 
traits and eccentricities of this revival preacher, that 
somewhat damaged his reputation among the more 
sober and circumspect church-members of the city. 
It was finally decided however to give him a call. 
The invitation was accepted, and at the appointed 
time the somewhat famous Jedediah Burchard, ac- 
companied by his wife, was at his post in this new 
field, for the exercise of his talent and tact in calling 
the attention of the multitude to the subject of reli- 
gion. , 

It was said that in his youth Mr. Burchard had 
been an actor on the boards of a theatre. “ Yes,” 
said one, “ he is an actor now, and before his art the 
tallest sinners bow.” The peculiar circumstances in 
which he found himself in the once notorious play- 
house (Chatham-st. theatre), just suited him. I at- 
tended the opening meeting, where I saw him for the 
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first time. I was happily disappointed and quite 
charmed with the manner of this revival genius. He 
was unusually free from clerical stiffness and holy 
pucker. Indeed, there was nothing ministerial about 
him. I could readily believe, therefore, after hearing 
him a few times, that he had been, or easily could 
have been, a stage-actor. Although the pulpit plat- 
form of the chapel was quite extensive, it was too 
narrow for the preacher’s activity. He was all over 
it, and sometimes outside of it, in his flights of elo- 
quence and pathos. But in all his gyrations and 
gestures he was perfectly graceful in every motion of 
his body. For hours he could hold an audience of 
thousands in breathless silence. A more magnetic 
preacher could rarely be found. There was no need 
of putting up posters as we formerly did to notify 
the masses of a protracted meeting. The New York 
Herald had its reporters present, and their reports 
were read with avidity by the roughs and rowdies 
who patronized no other daily paper. And this 
class of citizens were highly pleased with the eccen- 
tric preacher. How many of them were permanent- 
ly benefited by his religious discourses I am unable 
to say, but for the time being, he had no more con- 
stant and attentive hearers than many of those 
play-going Bowery boys. 

After some weeks of observation of the method of 
working the revival machinery, I discovered that 
Mr. B. had reduced it to a regular business system, 
so much s0, that he could calculate results with what 
might be called mechanical certainty. The modus 
operandi was something like the following: Imme- 
diately upon the close of his ciscourse, he would in- 
vite the anxious, inquiring ones, to repair at once 
to the lecture-room, in another part of the building. 
Usually, a large number responded to the call; for 
who is there in this world of sin and sorrow, that 
does not at times, at least, feel the need of a religion 
or something equivalent to it, that will take away 
selfishness and give joy for sadness? He would then 
request that two benches in the middle of the room 
be vacated, unless those occupying them regarded 
themselves as inquirers, in which case they could re- 
main, An invitation would then be given, to all 
who wanted to be Christians, to come forward and 
occupy the vacant seats. They would soon be filled, 
but mostly by young women. Beginning at one end 
of the seats, he would ask the name of the person, 
which might be—Mary French. ‘ Mary French,” he 
would repeat, ‘do you want religion enough to be 
prayed for? And will you now forsake the world 
and give your heart to God?” A reply in the affir- 
mative would ot course be given, for the decision 
urged upon Mary was a reasonable one. He would 
then pass on to the next, repeating the name of the 
person aloud, to fix itin his memory. I have seen 
him in that manner address twenty-four young per- 
sons, and at the close of his interrrogations get down 
upon his knees, and begin praying for them in the 
order in which he had previously addressed them 
individually, repeating aloud the name of each in 
turn, without hesitation or a mistake. His prayer 
however was nothing more than an exhortation and 
argument combined, ostensibly addressed to the Cre- 
ator, but, in reality, addressed to the individual for 
whom he was praying. At the conclusion, he would 
invite all who had resolved to become Christians 
and had given God their hearts, to manifest it by 
rising. Hardened indeed must have been that per- 
son, young or old, who could wilfully decline obedi- 
ence; and all who yielded were thenceforth reckoned 
in the fold. In that manner, converts multiplied 
daily under Mr. Burchard’s administration. 


Conjectures were afloat as to the source of his 
power over the minds of others. Was it human or 
divine? Was it inspiration or acquired art? Was 
it fed from heaven, or from a lower source ? In justice 
to Mr. B. it should be said that he made no preten- 
sion to having attained deep spiritual experience, nor 
did he claim that as the secret of his power. 
And for him or any one else to have claimed inspira- 
tion in those days, would have been regarded as the 
greatest of all heresies, if not actual madness itself. 
A glance at the personal habits of the man may 
throw light on the question as to the source of his 
influence. 

In making a contract with the elders of Chatham- 





st. chapel, Mr. Burchard was somewhat particular, if 
not notional, respecting his board. He demanded 
boarding accommodations where he could be sup- 
plied with beef-steak three times a day. So it was 
reported. I did not credit the report till after the 
following occurrence under my own observation. 
Mr. and Mrs. Burchard were special acquaintances 
of our lady boarders; and having called at our 
house one forenoon, and making a longer visit than 
usual, they were invited to remain to dinner. The 
invitation not being declined, was considered ac- 
cepted, and preparations for something extra on the 
occasion were soon under way. Presently Mrs. 
Burchard ventured into the kitchen, where Mrs. 
Cragin had gone to superintend the dinner-getting, 
to learn the particulars of what was to be our bill of 
fare. In her frank simplicity Mrs. C. replied, 
“Something that will please you, Mrs. B; a regular 
country dinner—boiled corned veef, puddings, pies, 
&c.” My wife missed the mark that time. Mrs. B. 
could not conceal her disappointment, for she really 
wanted toremain. But no; corned beef put a veto 
on their farther stay, unless the single item of salt 
meat could be changed for fresh. I happened to be 
at the house at the time, and Mrs. C. came to me for 
advice. “It is too late,” I replied, ‘“‘to supply the 
missing article, the market is a mile off, and I have, 
unfortunately, no disposition to run that distance 
so late in the day.” I then remarked to my wife, 
“I guess they will remain, for there isyour tapioca 
pudding that can’t be beat in that line, and other 
things too numerous to mention that are to grace 
the table on this occasion.” But we reckoned this 
time without our guests, Mr. and Mrs. Burchard 
were soon wending their way to the Oliver-st. ho- 
tel, where beef-steak was sure to be served. So we 
lost the pleasure of our clerical friend’s society at our 
dinner table, which loss was attributable to the 
slight difference between boiled and broiled beef— 
a trifling circumstance in itself truly; but not so to 
the preacher. Beef steak was a kind of fuel which 
he believed was exactly adapted to the caloric ma- 
chinery that generated the human force his calling 
required. 

Mr. Burchard was a man who understood his 
profession, according to popular ideas on the sub- 
ject. Preaching was his business. He had his 
price for his services in making converts, such as 
they were; and no doubt they were as good as the 
average of professors of religion. He was no new- 
light, or advocate of a sinless religion. He stood by 
the old seventh-of-Romans doctrine as Christian ex- 
perience, and did not seem at all anxious to advance 
beyond it. He understood well the influence he 
possessed over the minds of others. He also 
seemed to understand how to manage his nervous 
system by stimulating food and narcotics, so as to 
secure certain results in his public performances. 
There was no hypocrisy about the eccentric divine. 
He had his way of doing up the business of religion, 
and if those who employed him were not suited 
with his method of handling the subject, they had 
only to say so and he was ready, at a moment’s notice, 
to quit the field. 

I am asked if I now regard those religious revivals 
and excitements, in which I took so deep an interest 
at the time, as a useless expenditure of mental and 
physical labor, adding comparatively nothing to the 
sum total of the moral worth and goodness of hu- 
manity? Ireply that Ido not. I believe there was 
some wheat among the great bulk of chaff and straw. 
In a sense, Christ was preached; and with Paul, 1 
therein rejoice. Undoubtedly, there were some 
ameng the masses, who were from pure motives 
induced to attend those religious gatherings, whose 
souls were uttering an earnest cry for the bread of 
life. That cry I respect and venerate, believing it 
to have been prompted by a still, small voice within. 
But Iam by no means certain but that many of the 
shepherds to whom the lambs were thus looking for 
care and protection, were mere hirelings, who sub- 
stituted stones for bread, and ministered in the place 
of Christ, an egotistical religion, that in the day of 
trial will prove to be worthless. This cheat, this bo- 
gus religion (if I may be allowed the term), which 
passes in fashionable religious societies for the genu- 
ine article, will, in time, cure itself. The veneration 





formerly bestowed upon the clergy as a class, is not 
thus bestowed now, and for the very obvious reason 
that the bread they dispensed was not satisfactory ; 
and dissatisfaction begets distrust, destroys confi- 
cence, and chills the spirit of love. So if the clergy 
complain of not being venerated as formerly, it is 
their own fault. They should learn to be honest in 
dealing with the truth, and do an honest business in 
heavenly bread-stuffs if they expect to be rewarded 
for their labor. 


I have alluded to the circumstance that Mrs. Bur- 
chard accompanied her husband to the city. It was, 
us I was informed, her custom to doso. Indeed it 
was stated that Mrs. Burchard labored in the cause 
of revivals as untiringly as her husband, but in a 
field less conspicuous and more interior. And Mr. 
Burchard, I was told, regarded his wife as far in ad- 
vance of himself in spiritual attainments—as being 
the dynamic member of the duality; so that when 
questions were propounded touching the deeper 
mysteries of the inner life, Mr. Burchard would 
frankly acknowledge his inability to answer them, 
but would complacently refer the inquirers to Mrs. 
Burchard for a solution of the problems. While the 
husband therefore was steadily at work upon the 
raw, impenitent material, Mrs. Burchard was no 
less active and industrious with the more advanced 
believers in the church, endeavoring to enlighten 
them on the subject of entire sanctification or holi- 
ness. Inthe meetings held by her she surrounded 
herself with an air of mystery, however, representing 
to her anxious listeners that the way of holiness was 
beset with imminent dangers, and that when one 
had, for the time being, attained a state of freedom 
from sin, such a state would be muintained only 
with the greatest difficulty. And among the numer- 
ous errors to be avoided, she continued to remark, 
modern Perfectionism stood at the head. She re- 
garded it as the ne plus ultra of abominations, covering 
with its cloak of perfection, infidelity, licentiousness 
and all mauner of evil works. 


But for what reason, it may be asked, did this good 
woman go out of the way to attack a doctrine, or more 
properly a faith that she did not comprehend, a faith 
that was aiming, only with greater directness, at the 
very thing, (holiness) that she herself was urging 
upon her followers? The only reason for the per- 
secuting spirit manifested at this time by Mrs. Bur- 
chard and many others, especially of the Methodist 
persuasion, against New Haven Perfectionism, is 
found in the fact that with all their professed attain- 
ments in holiness, they were still under legality, still in 
bondage to dead works, and endeavoring to pro- 
duce righteousness by deeds of the law. They were 
ignorant of that true righteousness which is the 
fruit of faith, and is born of the Spirit. This attack 
upon Perfectionism was occasioned probably by the 
rumor that severa] prominent women in the free 
churches had embraced it, or were leaning towards 
it. It was certainly a curious circumstance, that a 
doctrine having so few followers, and so notori- 
ously unpopular, should have excited so much 
fear. Great efforts had rreviously been made 
to quell all such apprehensions of evil from 
Perfectionism, by asserting that Noyes, the 
leader of the heresy, was crazy, that his few fol- 
lowers had returned to the churches, trom whence 
they came out, and that Perfectionism was therefore 
virtually defunct and annihilated by clerical an- 
athemas. But still Perfectionism was, as it was af- 
firmed, a very singular heresy. It may be killed 
outright ever so many times, and yet strange as it 
may appear, it don’t stay killed. It bas innumera- 
ble lives, and the more it is put to death the more 
it lives, reminding the candida observer of the coup- 


let 
, “ Truth crushed to earth will rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid his worshipers,” 


After all, these religious friends had a zeal of God, 
but not according to knowledge. For being igno- 
rant of God’s righteousness, and going about to estab- 
lish their own righteousness, they did not submit to 
the righteousness of God. They had not learned in 
all their deep experiences, that Christ was the end of 
the law for righteousness to every one that believeth. 
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That in Christ we walk by inspiration, not by Mo- 
saic precepts. 

Happy indeed were the few in these days who had 
sufficient faith to know and understand that through 
Perfectionism heaven was speaking to earth, an- 
nouncing the fact that Christ made an end of sin 
and selfishness 1800 years ago; that at his Second 
Coming, (A. D. 70, or thereabouts), Communism 
was vitally organized in the resurrection part 
of humanity, a preparation for which had been 
going on for forty years previously in the Primitive 
Church, under the lead of Paul, John, and other 
apostolic elders ; and that the accumulated fruits of 
their labors, since that period. were now to be in- 
vested in the elevation and education of this outer 
sphere of humanity, thus fulfilling the saying of 
Paul,“ that in the ages to come he might show the 
exceeding riches of his grace in his kindness toward 
us through Jesus Christ.” 


God pressed into his service in those early days of 
Perfectionism just such mediums as he could make 
uvailable for his purposes. It was the truth uttered, 
not the vehicles of it, that should have been heeded 
and looked at. Undoubtedly, many saw and pro- 
fessed truths far beyond their own experimental 
knowledge of it, and subsequently disgraced them- 
selves as its mediums; but no real harm was done to 
the truth after all. It was the apostle John that was 
bearing witness to the truth ofthis own experience, 
when Perfectionisis quoted such passages as the 
following: “He that committeth sin is of the devil.” 
“Whosoever is born of God doth not commit sin, 
for his seed remaineth in him ; and he cannot sin be- 
couse he is born of God.” It was the firing of such 
ball-cartridges as the foregoing and similar ones 
into the ranks of spiritual legalists, that produced 
the fear and hatred of Perfectionism during its 
early development. 


A visit to the workshop of JAMEs Wart, the 
great inventor, is thus graphically described (says 
the Scientific American) by an Edinburgh gentleman 
attending the British Association : 


We were admitted into his workroom—a garret at 
the top of the house. It appears he had a scolding 
wife, who didn’t like the messes and noises he made, 
so he was sent to the attic. This room is exactly as 
Watt left it. The very ashes are still in the grate; his 
little lathe hasa bit of unfinished work in it; tools 
lie about; books and drawings are in old drawers, 
and strewed here and there. It is a miserable place. 
Only four of us could get in it at one time. In fact, 
the daughter of the house who went with us had to 
tuck herself up into all manner of shapes to prevent 
her crinoline sweeping all the letters into the corn- 
ers. The bouse is a very good one, and Watt was 
rich when he died there; but it’s clear his wife kept 
him and his little workroom in the background. 
This room has only been recently opened. By the 
will of Watt’s son it was ordered to be left forever 
as the old man left it when he last went out at its 


door. It was not looked into for more than thirty 
years. 


PROGRESS IN CALIFORNIA, 


Mr. §. Bowles, writing from San Francisco to his 
paper, the Springfield Republican, makes a statement 
which sets that old Vigilance Committee in a new 
light. We are in possession of one fact which con- 
firms his view. He says: 


_ “Tn affairs of public morals, and education and re- 
ligion, there is much activity in San Francisco, and a 
healthy proazens in the ve direction is visibly con- 
stant. The New England elements are clearly domi- 
nant here and through the whole Pacific coast region ; 
softened from their old Puritanic habits—marrying 
themselves to the freer and more sensuous life of a 
new country with a cosmopolitan population, but 
still preserving their best qualities of decency, of or- 
der, of justice, of constant progress upward in moral- 
ity and virtue. The ‘ Pikes’ were the first people all 
over this country—emigrants from Missouri, to which 
again they had been emigrants from the southern 
states—and, joined to some direct importations from 
the home of the chivalry, they gave tone to society, 
and law, or rather want of law, to the government of 
city and state. But the Vigilance Committee revo- 
lution of ten years ago—a mob in the interest of jus- 
tice and order and morality—inaugurated a new era. 
That was the North against the South—the clash of 





their civilizations; and the North, seizing the instru- 
mentalities of violence, rose and destroyed violence 
itself. Since then, there has been a steady, though 
struggling and sometimes hesitating, improvement in 
the character of all the life of city and coast.” 


(A returned Californian in Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
says that with one of the Oneida Community Bear- 
traps (No. 6, weighing 42 Ibs,) he had, while living 
in California, caught ten grizzly bears. 


THE CHOLERA. 


Mr. Eprror:—Do not imagine for a moment that 
there has been no response to your censure of the 
press for its method of announcing the appearance 
ot the cholera. I, for one, thank you heartily for 
coming out as you did, only that I thought you very 
sparing of your wrath, considering the nature of the 
offense. Probably I should have suffered the occa- 
sion to pass by altogether unnoticed, had it not been 
for the treatment allotted to those unfortunate vic- 
tims on board of the Atalanta, who, instead of being 
kept huddled together for the pestilence to take 
effect upon them to the uttermost, (unless indeed 
all had faith) should have been scattered at once, in 
some way consistent with the public safety. 

One is mightily tempted to think that the method 
pursued was a plan expressly for the benefit of the 
arrayed experimental school in pathology. But I 
will not be ton severe. I only wishI could do some- 
thing to help the poor creatures. I should like to 
tell them my own experience with the arch enemy 
in the year 1832, when he first appeared among 
us. 

I was at Liverpool when it first broke out at Sun- 
derland on the east coast of England. I well re- 
member the universal consternation of the moment 
among all classes there. It was a perfect leveling 
it would seem of all grades, in point of fear. It 
arouses my indignation now, to think how passively 
each one yielded to the exactions of this tyrant. 
However, being then but a mere novice in matters 
of faith, I was affected by the atmosphere around 
me, and glad was I to think that I should so soon 
embark for another clime, and leave the thing be- 
hind me. In passing over to France we were com- 
pelled to remain in quarantine for two weeks off the 
coast of Normandy, (for the virus had not been 
imported thither as yet). After a sojourn of some 
weeks in Brittany, the projeects of the party I was 
connected with, led us to Havre, where we proposed 
to embark for this country. But we had no sooner 
set foot in that city, than there came the cry of 
“Cholera” at our door. Again we congratulated 
ourselves upon our speedy departure; and this time, 
far, far across the ocean! For six weeks ( very long 
ones), we beat about on our weary way. Cholera 
oro cholera, to land we must go—and to land we 
did go. But did we think it? there it was again; 
the dire rumor saluted us just a day or two after our 
arrival at Toronto! But as before, we were there 
only for a short time, after which, light at heart, we 
left for the Falls of Niagara. That great wonder 
put all else for the moment out of our heads. But 
not long; the dread monster must needs see the Falls 
too. The very first night we spent there, a fatal 
case occurred in our hotel, and another the next day, 
which compelled us to change our lodging. 


But here we had come up to close quarters with 
the enemy. There was nothing left but to grapple 
with him, to prove the stuff he was made of. We 
knew well enough that fear was more to be dreaded 
than the pest itself. But how to avoid it, that was 
the rub. Well, we bethought ourselves. We turned 
to Him who ovght to be feared, and thus introduced 
a flank movement by which we most effectually 
baffled the enemy. 

For ourselves, the thing was forever settled. We 
had found Him who was better than our fears.— 
Thenceforth we walked the earth is peace. The 
cholcia was no more cholera for us—proving it 
most true that ‘She who believeth shall not make 
haste.” R. 8. D. 





THE South Carolina State Convention has passed 
an ordinance abolishing slavery. 








LIFE IN THE WOODS. 
NO. II. 
BEAVER DAMS. 

Having opportunity for actual inspection of a 
great number of beaver dams, we got some new 
ideas about them. Beavers do literally cud down 
trees and cut off logs. Their lower front teeth are 
really chisels. We found one that had dropped out, 
probably, from the jaw of a superannuated beaver. 
It was a curved tusk, two or three inches long, and 
instead of being pointed, was beveled off at the end 
as accurately as any chisel, and had a true-cutting 
edge of a quarter of an inch in breadth. We saw 
many specimens of their work, which, at a little dis- 
tance, could hardly be distinguished from ax-cut- 
tings. Boys’ hatchet-work would not compare with 
them for smoothness. 

But the idea that beavers build anything like a 
common human dam, i. e., a regular log structure or 
stockade, rising with a steep, definite slope against 
the stream, is amistake. Their dams are simply huge 
deposits of sticks and mud, mixed, and laid, appa- 
rently, without much order, across the stream, rising 
with along slope both wayslike this ~~. _ 
the apex of the mound coming to the surface of the 
water. We saw none that raised the water more 
than about a foot; and sometimes, the tirst notice 
we had of a dam, was from running our boat aground 
in what had appeared to be deep and smooth water. 
Neither did we find any confirmation of the popular 
statement that beavers strengthen their dams by a 
curve or angle up stream. Some of the dams we saw 
were straight, and some curved down stream, but 
not one curved or cornered up stream. 

HOW TO “SHANTY.” 

When night overtook us in the midst of our boat: 
dragging, the old trapper would say, “it is time to 
shanty.” By this he did not mean that it was time 
for us to go into a shanty, for there was no shanty 
within miles of us. He simply meant that it was 
time for us to prepare for the night. The approved 
method of “shantying” in this sense, as we learned 
it from several experiments under Mr. Hutchins’s in- 
struction, shall be minutely described ; and ought to 
be carefully studied by all who are liable to be 
caught out in the woods in cold weather, with no 
lodging-place but the ground under the stars. 

A party at work or on the march in the woods, 
ought to stop and prepare for night at least an hour 
before dark ; as the work to be done is not trifling, 
nor can it be done without light. 

The first matter to be attended to is the selection 
of a suitable place. Any smooth spot under the 
trees near your line of march, might seem to be good 
enough; especially if you are tired, and shivering 
with wet feet and wet clothes, and want fire and 
supper as soon as possible. But if you choose thus 
in a hurry, you may repent. You have a big load of 
substantial wood to prepare for your night’s fire, 
and you must have reference to this in locating your 
camp. Soft-wood trees, such as hemlock and cedar, 
are good for nothing; and you must not think of 
trusting to dead limbs and brushwood. A fire made 
of these may boil a pot and give you a momentary 
comfort ; but what you want is a huge, solid log-fire 
that will take care of you for hours together, and 
allow you to sleep in peace. You must find a spot 
where there are hard-wood trees, such as maple, 
beach, iron-wood, or birch, which you can fell 
right beside your fire-place. Otherwise you will 
have to conclude your day’s work with some of the 
hardest, lugging that you ever tried. This matter of 
a good supply of .hard green fire-wood, is first in 
importance. Next to this it is desirable to keep 
within moderate distance of a stream or spring, as 
you have the food to cook and the dishes to wash 
for supper and breakfast, and will need a good deal 
of water. Lastly, for a good place to sleep on, you 
must have in front of your fire-place a smooth space, 
nearly level, sloping perhaps a little toward the fire, 
and if possible a little lower than the fire, so that 
the blaze will shine fairly over you and cover you 
as with a blanket, 

Having chosen your spot, one of the party fells a 
tree as tall as can be found, and ten inches or a foot 
through ; cuts the trunk into logs twelve or fifteen 
feet long, and works up the top for small wood, In 
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the meantime another man prepares and drives two 
stout stakes into the ground at the back of the fire- 
place, about eight feet apart, and four feet high, bra- 
cing them from behind with other stakes sloping into 
notches near their tops. Three of the biggest logs 
are now placed, one upon another, against the stakes, 
forming a great wooden chimmney-back, three or four 
feet high. For andirons you find if possible two 
large stones; but if stones are scarce, you cut a ten- 
inch hemlock, and taking two short logs from the 
butt, place them against your back logs at right an- 
gles to them. On these you lay the fourth of your 
great hard-wood logs; and thus you have the foun- 
dation of your night’s fire. While some are making 
these preparations, others ought to be gathering 
hemlock bark and dry limbs in great quantities to 
start the fire, and to enliven it from time to time. 
Also, if necessary, another hard-wood tree should be 
felled, that you may have one or two extra logs to 
put on toward morning. 

The kindling of a fire in the woods, especially in a 
hard rain, requires some science. A good way is to 
find a dead cedar or other soft-wood tree that leans 
to the south. The wood and bark on the sunny side 
of such atreeissure to be dry. Split off some strips, 
and reduce them to fine whitlings with your jack- 
knife, under your coat or other cover ; and with care- 
ful manipulation of matches and kindling stuff, you 
will soon have a roaring fire under and over the 
great forestick, that will defy the rain. Hemlock or 
pine bark, taken from dead trees, is excellent fuel for 
an incipient fire. But it must be laid on carefully 
in cob-house fashion, with the outside next the fire. 
After a while the furious blaze you have started with 
light material will get possession of the great green 
logs, and then the fire will take care of itself for hours. 
Almost literally it shall be to you “a wall of fire” 
through the long cold night. 


Now hang on the kettle for supper. This is easily 
done, by cutting a pole ten or fifteen feet long, sharp- 
ening the large end, and thrusting it obliquely into 
the ground back of your fire-place, so that the small 
part will rest on the top back-stick, and the end will 
project over the fire. A twig left at the proper place 
will prevent the kettle from slipping. 

All that remains to make ready for sleep, is to 
prepare your bed. For this, hemlock orcedar boughs 
will do; but balsam boughs are the best. The 
handiest way is to cut down a good sized balsam 
tree near your camp, and strip off its top-brush 
either with your jack-knife or hatchet. This bed- 
material must not be tumbled into the sleeping place 
pell-mell; but must be carefully packed, bough by 
bough, by thrusting the stick-ends into and 
under the mass, and leaving the brush-ends to 
shingle over each other, like the feathers of a bird. 
If you neglect this, you must expect to roll and 
groan on hard sticks, instead of sleeping quietly on 
tree-feathers. You sleep of course in your blanket 
with your boots for your pillow, and with your feet 
to the fire. Ifthe stars look kindly down” upon 
you, no matter how cold the weather is. You can 
sleep within the magiccircle of that Cyclopean fire, 
though the water freezes hard in your water-pail, at 
a little distance. 

But what if it rains? Then the party must put 
their blankets into common stock, extemporize a 
shelter-tent with one or two of them, and sleep as 
well as they can under the rest, spread bed-fashion. 
For the frame-work of the tent you can cut five or 
six fish-poles, and thrust their large ends obliquely 
into the ground at the head of your bed, so that 
they slope up over the place where you are to lie, 
like the rafters of a roof. You fasten the upper 
ends with strings to a transverse fish-pole; and then 
you spread the blankets on the rafters, and fasten 
them by pinning them to the transverse pole and to 
each other at the middle edges. 


N. B. Beware of exposing cotton fixings of any 
kind to the contingencies of a great open fire, with 
the winds busy, and the sparks flying. J. HN, 


THE celebrated silver mines of Kingsberg, in Nor- | 


way, are so far exhausted that the quantity of ore 
extracted will soon be insufficient to cover the ex- 
pense of working. 





AN OLD Famity.—A simple inspector of police 
has just died in England, in whose veins ran the 
purest blood of the united islands, the noblest and 
most ancient; and yet he was but a simple com- 
moner. He had no fortune, and no position, and 
bore no title but the handle to his name. His father, 
Sir Henry Pottinger, was Lieutenant-General of the 
India company and Plenipotentiary to China in 1840, 
and was descended in a direct line from Egbert the 
Great, King of Wessex, first King of all England, 
descendant of the Saxon Cedric and grandfather of 
Alfred the Great. The Pottingers were remarkable 
as public functionaries. More than once they allied 
themselves with the illustrious houses of the Mon- 
troses, the Dundonalds, and many others. But they 
were poor, and their name did not acquire an aristo- 
cratic accent. He who has just died, Sir Frederick 
William, was the thirty-second descendant of King 
Egbert, and in his quality of inspector of police, he 
caused the laws and institutions of his ancestor Al- 
fred the Great, to be respected. 

—FEachange and Review. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 


NO, IV. 


The examples in the last number were given 
for the purpose of briefly explaining the princi- 
ple of “ double entry,” and might be supposed 
to be entered in the Day-Book (or Blotter.) 
But in most cases of the farmer, the mechanic, 
and the family, such entries might just as well 
perhaps better, be made in the Cash-Book; and 
for the purpose of simplifying and further ex- 
plaining the modus operandi of business with 
two books, we give the appearance of the Cash- 
Book, supposing these two transactions to have 


been entered in it. 
CASH. 
Dr. 








al Now ye To ae - Acct., 20 bus. Pot’s, 1.50 S 00 
do do 1 Ton Hay, 


Or.* 








g | Nov. 2 [BY yy ey 20 bus. Pot’s, | 30 - 
op Acct., Lumber, 0 
(We suppose John Jones’ account to be upon 
page 8 in the ledger.) This method is merely 
reducing every transaction to cash, the same as 
if John Jones had paid for the potatoes and then 
borrowed $30, and the lumberman had paid for 
the hay and then received the money again for 
the lumber, This plan is recommended in all 
businesses where the transactions are limited, 
and are principally for cash. It has been in use 
successfully and satisfactorily by the writer for 
years in his personal books, and has many ad- 
vantages; amongst which may be numbered 
the convenience of having but two books—the 
certainty of the entry being made on both sides 
(where the transaction is not for cash) if on one, 
otherwise cash would not balance—and the 
greater probability of a line in the cash-book 
not being forgotten, or put off, because it can be 
so quickly written, while a regular entry in the 
Day-book would require more time when hur- 


| ried, &e., &e. 


By this system the Cash Account in the ledg- 
er would show the total amount of business 
done, the various amounts being posted ( ex- 
clusive of balances on either side) each time 
cash is balanced, once a week or oftener as the 
business demands—the balance Cash Account 
of course agreeing with the balance called for 
by the Cash-Book, and with cash on hand. 

+ To give the writer’s idea of the appearance of the Cash-book, 
the Cr. account above should be placed to the right of the Dr. 


account, instead of underit. It could not conveniently be. rep- 
resented as written, in The Circular. [PRivrer. 





Referring again to the system of proving 
calculations by two different modes of perform- 
ing each, we give the following examples. 
Suppose a sale of 213 1-2 bushels of wheat, at 
$1.62 1-2 per bushel, the figures for this, if 
made by us, would be as follows: 

218.50 ($1.00 per bushel.) 825.00 (for 200 bushels.) 


106.75 ( .50 20. 81 (for 124 sd 
26.69 ( 123“ “ 63 ( “ 6 } 
346.94 846.04 


that is, we would first find the sum by the bush- 
els, and then by the price—and as they agree 
(and are very quickly performed) we know we 
are correct at a small expense in time. 

Again, if we want to know how many dollars 
we shall have to pay for £85.10.6 at 158 1-2 per 
cent Exchange, the figures would be as follows: 


85.10.6 85.10.6 

40 7 
9 | 3421 595 (£85 at $7) 

——— 3.50 (10s. at “) 
880.11 par (or 100 per cent) 18 (6d. at “) 
190.06 50 per cent, 

28.51 74 “ Ey 598.68 
$598.68 


that is, we first reduce the amount to par and 
add the premium, and then we find the value of 
£1.0.0 in dollars, and multiply the £ by that 
amount. Similar proofs may be adopted in the 


*| case of every calculation which comes up in the 


course of business, however large. It is only 
necessary to have a good knowledge of Arith- 
metic and a high appreciation of correctness. 

Many unfortunate worthy men are so over- 
worked, however, that this suggestion of proving 
calculations will be inapplicable to their cases. 
It takes them all day and half of the night to do 
what is required of them in one way, let alone 
two. 

The hardening influence of wealth is such in 
the cases of some men that a clerk is cared less 
for than a machine would be, while others are 
so imbued with a sense of justice that to be in 
their employment is to feel that older and wiser 
heads are working for you. 

One of the five wealthiest men in the city of 
New York, is probably the most unhappy man 
easily found. He is a tyrannical monopolist, 
and is justly regarded as the oppressor of the 
young man! If he would use his enormous 
wealth as we think we could suggest ( not in os- 
tentatious wholesale subscription either), he 
might yet redeem a reputation blasted by a long 
course of meanness towards those hundreds, 
whose struggles to overcome poverty ( the re- 
sult of honesty and generosity) have made him 
rich ; but we incline to the opinion that his trou- 
ble is, as it was said of another : 

“A ———. merchant died, his body was dis- 


sected ; 
No symptoms of disease were anywhere detec- 
t 


Until they reached the heart, which to find 
they were unable ; 
But in the —— thereof, a compound-interest 


The selfish passion for the possession of wealth 
at any cost, insane as it is, is yet so universal in 
business that we may almost repeat, 


“The world, of fools has such a store, 
That. he who would not see an ass 

Must hide at home and bolt his door, 
And break his looking-glass.! ! 


New York, Nov. 15, 1865. 


N. H 


Ow1ne to the extortionate demands of the Wash- 
ington hotel-keepers, it has been proposed to adjourn 
the coming session of Congressto Baltimore or Phila- 
delphia. 
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LISTENING. 


OME one has said that a task is not finished 

until reported. Admitting this as a gen- 
eral principle, the consequences are rather se- 
rious. A large part of mankind are always 
busy about something, and if they all report 
themselves faithfully, somebody must do an 
immense amount of listening. This duty is to 
many pleasant and easy enough, if the individual 
unburdening himself, make a brief, clear, 
straight-forward statement; but if he be con- 
fused, tautological, endless, the verdict of the 
listener, whether uttered or suppressed, is al- 
ways the same, “a dreadful bore!” Having 
something of a talent for listening myself, I have 
in the course of my life done a good deal of it, 
frequently taking pains to “draw out” persons 
with whom I have been associated. I find as a 
general thing that scientific men are the most 
interesting telkers, though they generally have 
to be “pumped,” unless they bestride a hobby, 
which, alas! is too often the case. Combining 
as they usually do, habits of close observation 
with well-trained memories, and living in the 
sphere of facts, their statements have a mathe- 
matical accuracy and precision which carry 
with them the conviction that they are not to 
be contradicted carelessly. 

I was once acquainted with a civil engineer 
to whom I was never tired of listening, for 
he seemed to me like a perfect mine of infor- 
mation. Among other things, he had built and 
run a steamboat, erected mills, bridged a large 
river in North Carolina, and made steam- 
engines and water-wheels without number. As- 
sociated when I first knew him with a large com- 
pany of intelligent men, I never heard a single 
scientific subject introduced about which he 
could pot mention some facts, and give an in- 
telligent opinion. Perhaps to men of cultivated 
mechanical talent like himself, he may have 
seemed dogmatic and conceited, but from my 
state of ignorance in such matters, his learning 
seemed most profound. 


Another of my quondam acquaintances pre- 
sents himself to my mind’s eye. A man of 
much desultory information and empirical wis- 
dom. He, too, was always ready with fact and 
opinion, concerning it mattered not what topic. 
To the pleasure of his conversation there was 
but one drawback ; rumor whispered that occa- 
sionally, when his memory was unequal to the 
draft upon it, his ever-ready brain invented a 
fact to order. Of course I didn’t believe this 
story, though it must be confessed you felt a lit- 
tle more certain if he gave his authority. 

I never knew but one man whose constant 
strivings for perfect accuracy in details, were 
really ‘painful. He never could utter a senti- 
ment without immediately beginning to alter, 
amend, restate, abbreviate, elongate or other- 
wise torture it, never giving birth, so to speak, 
to a thought without immediately smothering it 
in swaddling-clothes. 

The habit which is most frequently to be no- 
ticed in the young, is exaggeration. Simple 
relation of facts, appears, perhaps, too tame for 
them ; so we hear, now and then, a remark from 
which not even an approximation to the fact to 
be stated can be ascertained. As an illustra- 
tion, I recall what [ once heard one of my old 
comrades say, whose propensity for “ stretching” 
was somewhat notorious. One cold morning in 





early winter he went down to the “ pond” to 
see if it was frozen sufficiently for skating. — 
Finding the ice much too weak, he returned, 
and just as he reached the house he was greeted 
by a chorus of small boys. 

“Will it hold Tom? Will it hold?” 

“Hold,” said Tom contemptuously, “ it won’t 
hold a ‘skeeter!’ 

“Oh, Tom! it will, too!” said one of the ur- 
chins reprovingly. 

“ Well,” said Tom, with a twinkle of the eye, 
“if he should stand on one leg and keep his wings 
flapping as hard as he could, it might possibly 
hold him, but then it would crack like fury.” 

Everybody likes to be thought interesting, 
but how shall we get to be so? We may not 
all be profoundly scientific. All have not been 
through a three years campaign, coming back 
to tell of bloody battles, fiery assaults, head- 
long charges, which from the lips of the sim- 
plest private, sound like battle itself. We shall 
not all roam over the world, or go hunting and 
trapping, or, perhaps, do much of anything, 
whereby we shall obtain something with which 
to enchain the ears of friends. Mathematical 
accuracy is sometimes tedious—exaggeration 
uncalled for as a general thing, though I must 
confess I do like to hear occasionally a good 
eye-opener ; for instance I never can repress a 
smile when! think of the man who rode on 
horseback around a meeting-house so fast that 
he finally caught sight of his own back just 
ahead of him! 

Yet I know a few people whose utterances 
always thrill me; not so learned, not so experi- 
enced as many, still their earnest words have in 
them the genuine ring, and a power over all 
honest hearts. Wherein lies the success of 
these people ?—what is their secret? It is but 
an open secret, and all may know and profit 
by it: they are filled with the inspiration of 
Christ. K. 


MISPLACED EXTRAVAGANCE. 
[From the New York Evening Post.] 


The ancients were accustomed to adorn the 
victims they prepared for the altar of sacrifice 
with golden fillets and garlands of roses and 
ribbons. We trust that it is not in the same 
spirit certain railroad companies are going to 
decorate their cars “in the most sumptuous style 
of modern upholstering art,” yet a paragraph in 
an evening paper of this city, speaking of one 
of the principal roads in the state, describes the 
latest “improvements” in this art in a style of 
admiration that fills us with fear. He says: 

“The new cars contain thirty-two berths, and a 
double set of bridal chambers, all furnished with 
elegance. There are two saloons in each car, with 
washstands, mirrors, toilet appliances, &c. Each 
car appears like a spacious reception-room, with 
sofas lined with green damask, and running length- 
wise of the cars. The ceilings are frescoed and the 
floors are carpeted with Brussels. Linen sheets and 
pillow cases are provided, fresh and clean every 
day, and the mattress slips are changed daily. As 
one item of the expense, it may be mentioned that 
the laundry bill alone, is over two hundred dollars 
per day.” 

We should be sorry to say a word in censure 
of any enterprise designed to promote the com- 
fort of travellers, of any attempt to render rail- 
road cars more cleanly, more airy, or more 
convenient ; there is so much need of improve- 
ment in this direction, that we should hail it, 
on the contrary, with special applause. When 
we think of the filthy floors, the red-hot stoves, 
the nauseous atmosphere and the various intol- 
erable nuisances which travelers are compelled 
to endure for six, ten, twenty-four, forty-eight 
hours, as the case may be, we are inclined to 
welcome any sign of change. * * * 





But our main objection to this plan is that the 
ambition of railroad managers should be turned, 
not to an increase of frippery in the ornamenta- 
tion of cars, but to safety in their conduct. If 
money is to be spent, let it be spent, not in fan- 
tastic decorations, but in substantial improve- 
ments. The two hundred dollars a day which 
the road we refer to, proposes to lay out in 
washing tcewels and bed linen, would amount 
to sixty thousand dollars a year. Now, would 
it not be much better employed in getting a 
double track laid, or in renewing the rails and 
wheels which have been used a certain time, 
or in establishing a guard all along the line of 
the road? On this very road, which is going into 
the foppery of painted walls and elegant cham- 
bers, there were three “ accidents,” growing out 
of defect and negligence, during the last year, 
by which a large number of people were either 
killed or wounded. Would it not be better to 
inquire into the causes of these homicides 
and mutilations, and apply the remedies ?— 
Would not the public be better satisfied with a 
relay of rails than with bridal beds and sump- 
tuous tapestries? Is not the life more than 
meat, and the body more than raiment? Does 
it not seem like mockery, when we have over 
a hundred frightful slaughters by rail each year, 
to be told that the cars are to be frescoed and 
gilded and carpeted? or are the managers mad, 
caring nothing for life and limb, and only eager 
te make display? Or, do they make so much 
money, in spite of the large sums ever and 
anon paid for “damages,” that they can afford 
to throw it away in this silly ostentation, in 
which bad taste and ill-breeding unite to produce 
at best only a shabby-gentility. 


A long-time friend in the west, sending a generous 
remittance to the New Printing-Office Fund, accom- 
panies it with a page or two of personal remarks, 
from which we extract the following: 

“T half reproach myself sometimes, that | do 
not write anything that might help the Editor 
of Tue Circutar. But in truth, since I got 
able to use my pen after recovering from the 
palsy and from the shock to my vital powers 
which my life in the army brought upon me, I 
have been engaged in drudgery—that is, most 
people deem such work mere drudgery. I have 
been clerk in a government office, with the care 
of an important branch of the business, where- 
in I am involved in a multiplicity and intricacy 
of details, requiring all my special abilities for 
my daily work. It seems to myself that I am 
letting part of my mind and brain have a lorg 
vacation, while I am for a season at this work. 
Ere long it will cease ; and then I shall resume 
my old lines of thought, and of pen-work that 
implies more than clerkship, with added experi- 
ence and knowledge for capital. But even this 
drudgery is not such to me; all work, were it 
but picking up chips, becomes an art to me so 
soon as | make it my work. [have choice in my 
work; yet no work is repulsive to me that 
it seems best for me to do; and I look at it soon 
asa matter of science to do it most easily and 
successfully, and of art to do it neatly. So in 
all labor I seem to myself to follow the footsteps 
of Him that made the world, and found his work 
good. One who sees a printer with smutted 
fingers picking up one by one the hundreds of 
little sticks of black metal that make up the 
column or page of type, may think it, as many 
make it, a fearful drudgery ; but from my first 
“stickful” [ enjoyed the well-spaced line, and the 
“clean proof,” without even a turned s or o. 
So my long lists of names, my tall columns of 
figures, my checks and balances, my files of re- 
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ports and muster-rolls, though not the best of 
work to me, are yet instruments wherewith 
science and art and even justice, honor and con- 
scientious care may work. 

I promise myself that ere long I shall go out 
of this work by expiry of the need of it, and 
that I shall again have more varied exercise of 
mind, and be able again to write, and that I 
may then help as well as read Tue Crrcurar. 
This I say not as one promising a reformation, 


but as hoping to be relieved by change of 
work, 


Living in the world that is, and feeling bound 
as a citizen to take a share in social and politi- 
cal cares and burdens, | still feel a steadfast inter- 
est in your Community, and an attachment to it. 
Ihave faith in you. I believe that you are pio- 
neers in God’s path, and that the kingdom of 
heaven will not have come upon the earth as in 
heaven until the Community principles prevail 
everywhere. I often say to myself as I walk 
the streets of our little city, and contrast what 
I see with what should be, that it is hard to be- 
lieve that the good time is coming; and then I 
say, “It will. God speed the glorious day!” 
And I rejoice to live in the judgment day, and 
to see that Jesus Christ rides on victorious. 

8. W. 





Exoquence has not entirely died out. The 
following is given as a verbatim report in the 
Illinois House :—* Mr. Speaker—I think sheep 
is paramount to dogs, and our laws hadn't 
oughter be so that dogs can commit ravages on 
sheep. Mr. Speaker, 1 represent sheep on this 
floor. (Laughter, and cries of‘ That’s so.’) 
Up where I live sheep is more account than 
dogs; and although you tell me that dogs is use- 
ful, still I say on the other hand sheep is useful- 
ler; and show me the man that represents 
dogs on this floor, and that thinks dogs is more 
important than sheep, and I will show you a man 
that is tantamount to a ‘know-nothing.” Mr. 
Speaker, I am through.” 


A Purrran Reic.—The Puritan ship Sparrow- 
hawk, first cousin to the Mayflower, which was 
wrecked in 1626 on the eastern shore of Cape Cod, 
has been recently exhumed from its sandy bed, care- 
fully cleansed and re-adjusted, and taken to Boston 
for exhibition. The Commonwealth says it is un- 
doubtedly the identical craft which went down at 
that time, as narrated by Gov. Bradford and other 
historians. It will be an object of curious interest, 
not alone to the descendants of the Puritans, but to 
all who have an interest in the memorials of the 
olden time. Some incredulous antiquarians have 
suggested a doubt as to whether it is the Sparrow- 
hawk, on account of some peculiarities about the 
wreck, but there can be no doubt that it is one of 
the original Puritan vessels that landed their pas- 
sengers, two hundred and forty-five years ago, 

“On a stern and rock-bound coast 
Where the breaking waves dashed high.” 
—FEachange and Review. 





Great Brivce.—The great bridge which is to be 
suspended across the Ohio at Cincinnati,will be the 
longest in the world. It is 200 feet longer than that 
over the Niagara, and 540 feet longer than the Menai 
bridge between England and Wales. Its total span 
is 1,057 feet, and its massive stone piers tower 100 
feet above the floor of the bridge and 200 feet above 
the foundations. It is expected that the massive 
structure will be completed in a year. 

—Exchange and Review. 





A dashing young bachelor lately appeared in Cen- 
tral Park with two handsome ponies, whose tails 
were done up to look like a lady’s waterfall, and 
cooped up in small fish nets. The resemblance was 
capital, and the team created a great sensation. 

— Boston Investigator. 





ARTS AND DISCOVERIES. 


[From the American Exchange and Review of Phila- 
delphia, we extract the following notes of mining, 
and other intelligence :] 


Sopa IN GREENLAND.—Some years have elapsed 
since a missionary from Greenland carried to Copen- 
hagen an unknown snow-white mineral of glassy 
lustre, and brittle texture. The name cryolite (ice 
stone) was given to the substance on account of its 
appearance and fusibility. Eventually chemists as- 
certained it to be a combination of sodium, alumi- 
num and fluorine. 


This mineral is now likely to be extensively 
known, and to serve purposes in the useful arts. 
It is conceived that it can be cheaply employed for 
the manufacture of soda and soda ash, and the Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Company have en- 
gaged in such enterprise. This company has se- 
cured the sole right to mine the great cryolite bed in 
the vicinity of Ivigtuk on the west Greenland coast, 
and several vessels are now engaged in transporting 
cargoes of this product to the port of Philadelphia. 


SuLPHuR AT THE WeEst.—The production of sul- 
phur is receiving some attention in the Rocky Moun- 
tain regions. T. M. Boarman, Esq., arrived a few 
days since from the mountains, says the Red Bluff 
Independent, bringing specimens of sulphur and 
brimstone from Lassen’s Butte, where, in conjunc- 
tion with other gentlemen of enterprise he has 
erected machinery for the manufacturing of sulphur. 
The supply seems inexhaustible. 


HARDENED Parer.—The present age, so rich in 
invention, is yet indebted to the ancient Greeks, for 
a knowledge of the zopissa gum and its uses. A 
certain Colonel Szerelmey has made it the study of 
his life to discover the composition of the Zopissa, 
and has now found that by its means paper can be 
rendered hard and durable. Zopissa paper-boards 
can be produced of any length and thickness, and 
can be cut with a common saw: they are also fifty 
per cent. cheaper than oak, are impervious to in- 
sects and perfectly water-proof. Paper pipes for 
water, gas, etc., are produced from the same sub- 
stance as the boards and have the same properties. 
It is especially recommended as a covering for boil- 
ers, steam tubes, funnels, etc., and Col. Szerelmey 
proposes that it be used instead of teak or oak for 
backing the iron-plates in which men-of-war are 
now encased. We shall no doubt soon live in paper 
houses, eat from paper dishes and ride in paper car- 
riages, and it is by no means impossible that our 
messages from Europe may yet be received through 
an electric cable composed of Zopissa paper. 

Cnreap TraArins.—Penny trains are new an institu- 
tion in London. They run early and late on the 
underground railroad. The working man descends 
into a spacious subterranean depot, well lighted, 
takes his seat in a third-class carriage, and for two 
cents, in ten minutes, is landed miles away in 
another part of London, whither by “bus” it would 
cost him ten cents and an hour’s ride. In this way 
the mechanic, in his pretty cottage in the country, is 
really close by his work, and one great evil in a 
large city is checked in part. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“The Pledge.’—Try again. Poetry should not 
contain apologies, or show signs of hard work. Self- 
consciousness is opposed to inspiration, and so far as 
it is seen, injures any work of art. If we cannot 
suppress apologies and keep them out of our wri- 
ting, it is a sign that we are not quite simple and 
earnest enough. True enthusiasm: goes right at its 
mark, and strikes a fire which burns up self-conscious 
effort like chaff. 


“ Cleopatra Muggins.’—Your experiences were 
amusing, Cleopatra, but on the whole we do not see 


enough point to them to redeem what, in itself, 
would be scarcely an agreeable subject. 


¢. E—An agrecable rural picture, but so common 
that its publication would lack novelty. 


F. L. M—Let us wait and see. 


R. P. Jr.—Your remittance came to hand. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


TuE Honorable Preston King, collector of the port 
of New York, committed suicide on Monday morn- 
ing, by jumping into the Hudson river from one of 
the Hoboken ferry-boats. Persons acquainted with 
Mr. King ascribe his suicide to mental aberration, and 
the trying duties of his office. He was born at Og- 
densburgh, N. Y., Nov. 24, 1806, and was fifty-nine 
years of age at the time of his death. 

W. P. Jonson, brother of the President, died at 
Columbia on the Brazos river, Oct. 24, from the 
effects of a gun-shot wound received accidentally, 
while taking a gun off a small boat in which the 
party crossed the river. 

Sr. GEorGE’s CHURCH, popularly known as Dr. 
Tyng’s, in Rutherford-pl., New York city, was almost 
entirely destroyed by fire on Tuesday afternoon, in- 
volving a loss of $200,000. 

By order of the Secretary of War, the name of 
Fort Richmond in New York harbor has been 
changed to Fort Wadsworth, in honor of the memo- 
ry of Gen. Wadsworth, killed in the battie of the 
Wilderness. K 


Ir appears from the United States Treasurer’s 
monthly statement for October, that the amount on 
deposit in coin was $34,754,000, and the total amount 
on deposit was nearly $100,000,000. 


JUDGE UNDERWOOD has condemned Goy. Wise’s 
personal property to confiscation. His real estate 
was found to be so heavily incumbered as not to be 
worth the formality. 

Masor GEN. AuGuR has issued an order comand- 
ing that hereafter no colored man shall be whipped 
under any law of Virginia within the limits of his 
Department. 

MASSACHUSETTS is about erecting an equestrian 
statue of Col. Robert J. Shaw. 


Joun MitcHeE. has gone to Paris as correspon- 
dent of the WV. Y. Daily News. This self-expatriation 
is said to have been one of the conditions of his 
release. 

GEN, GRANT is in New York. On Friday he 
attended an exhibition of fast horses at a race-course 
in the upper part of the city. The affair originated 
from an expressed wish of the General to see some 
of the famous trotting horses of the country. 


FOREIGN. 

LATER advices from Jamaica give particulars of 
the present disturbances. It is not, as was first sup- 
posed, an organized rebellion extending over the 
whole Island. The outbreak is confined to one 
parish, and originated in the rescuing of a prisoner 
from the police. English and Spunish vessels of 
war are assisting the Government in quieting the 
riot, and numerous arrests and executions are con- 
stantly taking place. 


THE Liberals in Mexico are besieging the city of 
Matamoras. They claim that the garrison will soon 
be compelled to surrender from the scarcity of food 
in the city. 

Ir is said that the Empress of Mexico transacts 
all the business pertaining to the government. 


Ir has been ordered at Moscow, that in all public 
buildings the doors of the main entrances shall open 
outward instead of inward, as hitherto. The reason 
of this arrangement is to enable people to have free 
egress in case of an accident or panic. 


LONDON papers mention a rumor that all the 
French troops are to be withdrawn from Mexico by 
August, or September 1866. 


THE insurrection in Algeria has assumed formi- 
dable dimensions. A French paper reports the in- 
surgents to be 50,000 strong. 


An English commission of twelve judges, has 
been appointed to try the Fenians. 


Wak has broken out between Spain and Chili, in 
consequence of the demands of the former power, to 
which Chili would not accede. The Admiral in 
command of the Spanish fleet in South American 
waters, has proclaimed the blockade of the Chilian 
ports, giving neutral vessels ten days in which to 





make a clearance. 





